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The Americanization of Aliens 


Much has been written and more has been 
said about the Americanization of Aliens in 
the United States, but there has been very 
little that was concrete and definite, and that 
could be readily grasped and made teachable. 

Mr. A. H. Wyman, of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, and a member of our Special Com- 
mittee on Unskilled Labor and Americaniza- 
tion, has reduced Americanization to a work- 
able basis. The BULLETIN reproduces Mr. 
Wyman’s monograph, believing the informa- 
tion contained therein will prove helpful to 
all our members and BULLETIN readers. 
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Objects 


corporations are realizing more and more the impor’ance of education in the effic 
diamante of their business. The Company school has been. sufficiently tried out as & 
method of increasing efficiency to warrant its continuance as an industrial factor. ; 

The National Association of Corporation Schools aims to render new corporation sch 0 
successful from the start by warning them against the pitfalls into which others have faile 
and to provide a forum where corporation schoul officers may interchange experience. ne 
contro! is vested entirely in the member corporations, thus admittin — so much of theor 
and extraneous activities as the corporations themselves feel will be bm cial and will ret 
dividends on their mvestment in time and membership fees. a 

A central office is maintained where information is gathered, arranged and classified re 

rding every phase of imdustrial education. This is available to all corporations, companies) 

Fems or individuals who now maintain or desire to institute educational courses upon be 
coming members of the Association. 


Functions 
The functions of the Association are threefold: to develop the effici of the indivi 


employe; to increase efficiency in industry; to have the courses in established ed 
institutions modified to meet more fully the needs of industry. 


Membership 


From the Constitution—Article III. 


Section 1.—Members shall be divided into three classes: Class A (Company Me 
Class B (Members), Class C (Associate Members). 
Section 2. lass A members shall be commercial, industrial, transportation or 


mental organizations, whether under corporation, firm or individual ownership, which now 
or may be interested in the education of their employes. They shall be entitled, through ¢ 
See ee representatives, to attend all meetings of the Association, to vote 

id office.. 


Section 3.—Ciass B members shall be officers, managers or instructors of schools ¢ 
ducted by corporations that are Class A members. They shall be entitled to hold office 
attend all general meetings of the Association. we : 

Section 4.—Class C members shall be those not eligible for membership in Class A 

B who are in sympathy with the objects of the Association. 


Dues 
From the Constitution—Article VII. 


Section 1.—The annual dues of Class A members shall be $100.00. 
Section 2.—The annual dues of Class B members shall be $5.09 and the annual dues 


Class C members shall be $10.00. 


Section 3.—All dues shall be payable in advance and shall cover the calendar year. N 
Class A members joining between January Ist and April ist shall pay first year’s dues 


$100.00; those joining between April Ist and 


those joining between July Ist and October 
oining between October Ist 


uly 1st shall pay nine months’ dues or $75.00;) 
st shall pay six months’ dues or $50.00; those) 
and December 3ist shall pay three months’ dues or $25.00, but 


or su — years all pay full dues of $100.00, Any members in arrears for three months) 
a 


shall be drop by the 
exist for Gilden members on the roll. 


ecutive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons 
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AN EDITORIAL BY PRESIDENT ROWE ON OUR 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

To the Editor of The BuLLetin :—There is a considerable 
misunderstanding in the minds of most people, or rather a for- 
getting that the first purpose of our public school systems is to 
educate the citizens of America to exercise the rights of free 
suffrage intelligently, that their training should qualify them for 
an intelligent exercise of their responsibilities, as well as their 
duties, as free citizens of a free republic. 

With the great expansion of civic affairs and in the knowl- 
edge that is required for the ordinary citizen to exercise good 
judgment, there has been a corresponding expansion in the in- 
formation and intelligence the citizen must have to exercise his 
duty as a citizen intelligently and the proof of that will be fully 
demonstrated within the next two or three years if we are to 


maintain our equilibrium under the stress of the reconstruction 


of our economic and industrial life which is sure to come. 

It should receive no other further argument in this republic 
of ours. We must continue this fundamental work of the public 
schools. Its courses are now overcrowded with brariches and 
studies of secondary importance because of the tremendous ex- 
pansion of common interests to which I have referred. It is 
true that there has crept into our public school courses much 
that might be eliminated. I think 50% would be about the right 
measure. However, there is other matter that is now not in 
these courses that ought to be there which would take up just 
about as much time as is now given to what we term our public 
schools, not including the secondary schools, without going very 
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far into what has been popularly designated as_ vocational 
branches. 

In the high school we meet the lowest point at which there 
may be much differentiation, and even in these schools there are 
certain fundamentals that must remain, although they, too, con. 
tain much that should be eliminated because of their lack of any 
real importance, but we have more than enough that is impor- 
tant to take their places. 

In saying the above, you will see that I readily assent to 
the fact that our public school courses need revision of the most 
thorough kind, but that revision, I fear, will not permit us to 
introduce such an amount of industrial training as will count for 
much or accomplish much unless public schools are established 
for those special purposes. 

We now have our separate and distinct commercial high 
schools. We have a few technical high schools; not very many, 
but enough to know that they can do much preliminary work of 
an elementary kind. 

Now, what has been said up to this point is to lay the 


groundwork for the assertion that our public, especially the com- 


mercial public, expects much from the public schools, much that 
they can never get from the public schools. The only place they 
can get what they think they want, and, incidentally, they think 
they want much that they do not want; or, to put it in another 
way, what they want they will find to be considerably different 
from what they now think they want, is in a new kind of school. 
It cannot be had in our higher technical colleges and universities 
unless such a thing could be done as turning every professor out 
into the workshop, where he would have to spend an apprentice- 
ship of about four years in the practical work of things he is 
expected to teach, and you know that cannot be done. If such 
a thing could be done, it would break down and carry with it the 
whole tradition of the cultural Moloch at the shrine of. which 
they still worship, and that, again, can only be done through 
generations. 

Now, if my premises are right, namely, if we cannot get 
what we want in the public schools, and we cannot get it in our 
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present higher schools, we have got to get it in a new type of 
school, and that new type of school is the school that must be 
conducted in the shop where the work is to be done, where the 
student will put into practical operation what he learns in this 
school, and thus we have the corporation -school. 

Naturally, it is but a step further in developing the subject 
to say that each corporation school now in existence is but one 
department of the great university of industrial education which 
is now conducted under the name of The National Association 
of Corporation Schools, and this will lay the foundation for an 
appeal for sufficient money to make that foundation a mighty 
factor in cooperative organization with every concern that con- 
ducts one of its educational branches in the form of a corpora- 
tion school. Putting it in another way, our association is the 
nucleus of the University of Industry of America, and ‘its edu- 
cational and training departments are found in the various mem- 
ber industries of the country. 

Now this is no new thought, but perhaps it is your thought 
and mine stated in a new way. What I want to know of you 
is, is it attractively stated? Is it in such form as will bring 
these fellows who are members of the association up to a realiza- 
tion that they belong to something more than a mere ordinary 
association, that they are, indeed, a part of a great University 
of Industry, that consequently they must conStantly advance 
their interests, increase their effectiveness and strengthen their 
devotion in the great general departments of economy, efficiency, 
marketing, and all the other subjects that make up the curriculum 
of our central body, and with this broad basis, cannot we ask 
and expect to receive financial support which we so badly need, 
and cannot we in time attract from our member companies the 
money which will give us the foundation we want—+.e., the 
money to work with? 

It is only one of the texts that have suggested themselves to 
me as appropriate in bringing about one great necessity for our 
future success, and that is a proper appreciation by our member 
companies as to what we are actually trying to do for them. 
I do not believe, as a rule, that they have any proper apprecia- 
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tion of what we are about. I think you will remember that I 
remarked at the very first meeting I attended something like 


this: “You gentlemen unawares have started to build the greatest | 


educational structure in the history of the world. You have 
before you possibilities that have never been within the reach 
of any other prospectus that was ever planned for building a 
university of the people, for the people, and by the people.” I 
may not have said it in just that’ way, but those were my 
thoughts at that time, and they are still. 

If I had nothing to do between this and next June but fire 
letters at. the member companies, it seems to me I could vitalize 
this great movement with at least some proper appreciation on 
the part of the large majority of the nuggets of gold which they 
have in their hands thinking they are brass. 


H. M. Rowe, President. 
A REVIEW OF DEVELOPMENTS AND A FORECAST 
OF THE FUTURE 


In an editorial on “Progress,” the Saturday Evening Post 
narrates that: 


“Near Heidelberg, in 1907, a human jawbone was discovered. 
From geological and other evidence scientists surmise that it be- 
longed to the earliest traceable inhabitant of Europe. The gen- 
tleman is supposed to have passed away in the first interglacial 
stage—say, something over four hundred thousand years ago. 
The Etruscan rhinoceros was one of his companions. His im- 
plements consisted of chance-sticks, branches broken from trees, 
and chips or flakes of flint stone, which he picked up and used 
in the natural state. 

“Fifty years before, near Dusseldorf, ancient human remains 
were found. Scientists relate them to the Neanderthal race— 
named from the little valley there. Since then various other 
remnants of this race have been unearthed. It evidently flourished 
considerably in Europe during lower paleolithic times—say, only 
fifty thousand years ago. 

“In the four hundred thousand years or so that had elapsed 
since the Heidelberg person expired man had made’a great ad- 
vance—to wit, he had found out that by striking one piece of 
flint with another he could give the first piece a rude shape that 
made it more serviceable to him. 
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“In thirty thousand years or so he had learned to make sym- 
metrical, quite nicely finished spearheads, cutting implements, and 
so. on, out of flint. Soon, comparatively speaking—that is in 
five thousand years or thereabouts—he could make fine fishhooks, 
needles and arrowheads out of reindeer bone.. Also, he was 
beginning to adorn the walls of his caves with incised drawings 
and polychrome paintings of the animals about him, such as the 
woolly mammoth, reindeer, cave bear and wild horse. 

“And then, eight or ten thousand years ago, he made his 
grand discovery: By mixing copper and tin, found in the pure 
‘state, he produced the hard yet workable metal bronze, from 
which he made his weapons and implements. From that on to 
wireless telegraphy and the airplane was comparatively only a 
step. 

“In short, the pace of progress in the mechanical arts tends 
constantly to grow faster. Nothing the imagination can picture 
in that sphere is difficult for man now as compared with the 
enormous difficulty of shaping the first rude implement of flint 
stone.” 


And yet we frequently hear men of known intelligence pre- 
dicting the return of conditions which existed prior to the great 
war. While these predictions are fresh in our minds, we see 
in the daily press accounts of airplanes which will carry one 
hundred passengers, and which have sleeping compartments. We 
read of other airplanes flying 170 miles in one hour, and we 
read of other accomplishments fully as marvelous and which 
promises even greater possibilities to the analytical mind which 
reaches conclusions as a result of study and comparisons. There 
is nothing to indicate that the intelligent minds of the world 
will drift back to the pre-war conditions or back to any other 
specific period. There is, on the other hand, every evidence that 
the progress of the next fifty years will be even greater and 
more far reaching in its results than has been the progress of 
the past fifty years, or the period referred to as that during 


which the mechanical arts have been largely perfected. There 
is good reason to believe that the years immediately before us 
will also be a period during which will come the readjustment of 
philosophy, property rights, and if we may be so bold as to say 
it, a reclassification of our heroes. The great men of the future 
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will belong to-the aristocracy of intellect rather than to the aris- 
tocracy of generals or statesmen or wealth. The great men of 
the future will be composed of those who have done most for 
their fellow men. As leadership has always commanded a just 
reward, so in the future leadership, ability and intelligence will 
command and be awarded their just tribute. 


IS THE UNITED STATES PREPARED TO SOLVE 
ITS PEACE PROBLEMS? ) 
In some respects the educational and training systems of the 
United States as applied to industry and commercial business 
resembles the home of the “Arkansas Traveler.” It will be re- 
called the roof of his home was leaking and when asked why 
he did not repair the roof his answer was that when it rainéd 

he couldn’t and when it was not raining the roof did not leak. 
Before the outbreak of the European War our country did 
not seem to realize that its educational and training systems 
needed revision and expansion and after the war broke out our 
attention was so centered on the interests of the hour that there 
was no opportunity for constructive effort aldng these lines. 
Much, however, has been accomplished. Much more than is 
thought. So good an authority as E. H. Outerbridge, Chairman 
of the Foreign Trade and Shipping Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York, in urging the imme- 
diate creation of a national commission to take up various “after- 
the-war” problems made the statement that “the United States 
is as unprepared for peace as it was for war.” Admitting Mr. 
Outerbridge stated the question correctly; if the United States 
can accomplish as much in relation to its problems in the next 
eighteen months as it has accomplished in connection with win- 
ning the war our difficulties are not great. But there are ‘many 
well-informed who will question the accuracy of the statement 
that the United States is wholly unprepared in connection with its 
peace problems. There are grave problems, some of long stand- 
ing, on which apparently but little progress has been made. The 
parent problem of all is the relation of Capital to Labor and 
Labor to Capital. This problem is back of the Labor Turnover 
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bugaboo which at the moment is causing much anxiety. Labor 
Turnover again is back of the employment problems and training 
problems and safety problems and numerous other problems of 
industrial life. It is difficult to determine whether real progress 
has been made in connection with the problem of the relations 
of Capital to Labor and Labor to Capital. To be sure we have 
had a War Labor Board, but its functions were temporary in 
character and were focused on military necessity. The patriotic 
appeal has been greater than can be expected in peace times. 
Nevertheless the problem is still vital to the welfare of our 
country. It does not seem unreasonable however to believe that 
a tribunal may be established through which labor and capital 
problems may be determined and settled. Such a tribunal may be 
slow in developing and again it may come rapidly. Much will 
depend on the attitude toward such a tribunal on the part of 
capital and on the part of labor. _ Production is the basis of the 
welfare of both those who possess the capital and those who 
render the labor. Therefore, if both or either are to be pros- 
perous, production must go on on an efficient basis. It is the 
belief that there are now a number of the capitalistic class and a 
number of the labor class who are converted to the viewpoint 
that the interests of the two are identical and that cooperation 
is a better plan than antagonism and selfish claims. 

First of all the individual must be efficient. If the individual 
be efficient the industry, made up of such individuals, will be 
efficient provided its methods and its equipment be of the best. 
If the industries of a nation be efficient the nation will be progres- 
sive and prosperous. Anything that tends to destroy the effi- 
ciency of the individual tends equally to destroy the progress 
and prosperity of the nation. 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF PRODUCTION 

Data made public recently by the Minister of Munitions of 
the British Cabinet showed that at the heighth of the munition 
output as many shells were made and shipped to the battle-front 
in four days as England was able to produce during the entire 
first year of the great European War. To get this result was a 
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matter of raw material, providing buildings, installing machinery, 
and training operators. 

In an address to the Reconstruction Congress held at At- 
lantic City under the auspices of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. Charles M. Schwab among other things said: 


“To give you some idea of the progress we have made— 
and I do not speak of launchings, but of ships placed in commis. 
sion, because only then are they useful—during the month of 
October there were placed in commission in the United States 
416,000 tons of shipping. In the month of November just ended, 
for which we have not received the exact figures, I anticipate we 
placed in commission something over 500,000 tons of ships.” 


Still this program of shipbuilding on the part of the United 
States would have been thought impossible two or three years 
ago. There were many, perhaps a majority, of citizens of this 
country who seriously doubted if the United States could be an 
important factor in the world struggle before 1919, and yet our 
soldiers entered the trenches in April of last year and from that 
period forward there were steady advances on the part of the 
Allies and a gradual crumbling and wearing away of the forces 
of the central powers. If the War had continued until this year, 
the United States would have had over four million men in 
Europe, and would have been manufacturing guns, airships, and 
other implements of war at an unprecedented rate. Given raw 
material, manufactured power and engineering skill will take 


care of any problem of production. Some thirty to forty years 


ago production ceased to be the predominant factor in industry. 

As much wealth has been created in the last fifty years as 
from the time of Christ down to fifty years ago. One-fifth of 
the total wealth of the United States has been created in the 
last five years. The problems of the immediate future are to 
eliminate waste, devise better systems for the distribution of 
the created wealth, and to solve in a just and satisfactory man- 
ner what are now generally known as capital and labor prob- 
lems. Any plan that may be devised must square with the re- 
vised conceptions of the rights of property and the rights of 
individuals. It is no longer difficult to create wealth. The prob- 
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lem of the moment is how created wealth shall be distributed 
that each may share in the degree to which they contribute. 


TWO THEORIES OF HOW TO GAIN AN 
EDUCATION 

Within recent weeks there has been much discussion of 
what constitutes an education, more particularly an academic 
education, and how one should set about gaining this knowledge 
with special reference as to methods. 

From this mass of discussion two opinions may be selected 
as representing the ideals of educators accepted as authorities 
in the field of knowledge. As they represent almost opposite 
views they are reproduced in the BULLETIN as a basis for dis- 
cussion and study. Analyzing these expressed opinions the edi- 
torial comment of the New York Times is given. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard, 
adheres to the belief that education requires not only theories 
through which knowledge may be gained, but emphasizes the 
need for more training of the senses, and of coordination of the 
hand and eye, of additional attention to public health and pre- 
ventive medicine ; on the teaching of science, so far as it is in- 
tended for the education of the general student, as an interre- 
lated whole and not as a collection of discrete “studies”; on the 
urgency of recognition of the individual pupil’s aptitudes, pref- 
erences, and abilities. Dr. Eliot insists on the inductive methods. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, thinks that things found to be true in human experience 
should be taught by people familiar with that experience, even 
at the cost of the pupil’s failing to realize why they are true and 
how they were so proved. 

The New York Times editorially comments on the two 
views above expressed as follows: 

“Dr. Eliot’s article covers so wide a range that it might 
borrow the title, ‘A Study of Twentieth Century Multiplicity.’ 


The reader gets the impression that we all like sheep have gone 
astray ; that humanity in general is deficient as uniformly as the 
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one-hoss shay was efficient. He sees the need for more and 
better teaching of subjects ranging all the way from the elements 
of a scientific diet to the religion of democracy and fraternity. 
Dr. Butler appears to feel that there is too much detail; that 
what is needed is coordination of the details of individual ex. 
perience with the generalities of the experience of the past and 
of others. Where the President Emeritus of Harvard demands 
better teaching of the sciences, the President of Columbia calls 
on us to remember that the sciences were made for man and not 
man for the sciences—still less for any particular science. Dr. 
Eliot values the daily theme, oral or written, as discipline in 
accurate observation and intelligent narration; Dr. Butler holds 
that much reading is better than much writing, so that a man 
may be able to write well when, and only when, he has some- 
thing to write about. 

“More than half of Dr. Eliot’s argument is devoted to 
things purely physical, though naturally he regards them as of 
far more than immediately physical value. Illiteracy, ignorance 
of the national language, disease, malnutrition. physical frail- 
ness must be overcome; the child must be taught to observe ac- 
curately and act quickly, to reason from its observations and to 
express the result of its reasonings. Above all, our schools must 
teach, what the nation had apparently almost forgotten, the indi- 
vidual’s duty to the community both in peace and in war; and 
this will grow into the teaching of a religion of unselfishness and 
brotherhood and help, based on the practical experience gained 
by the soldiers of democracy. 

“Dr. Butler appears to be concerned less with the how than 
with the why. We have forgotten what we study for, he says; 
there has been, for instance, too much study of the machinery 
and details of government, and not enough comprehension of 
the principles on which good government is based. ‘The war 
has taught the lesson that the proper place of efficiency is as the 
servant of the moral ideal. . . . We shall make a criminal 
blunder if the war teaches us to imitate Germany in any par- 
ticular.’ Even more strongly than Dr. Eliot he suggests that 
the shortcomings of education are due chiefly to the ineffitiency 
of educators ; but where the great champion of the elective sys- 
tem wants teachers better equipped to train the children in 
methods by which they may acquire knowledge, Dr. Butler would 
have teachers who keep steadily in mind what knowledge is 
worth acquiring. It may be that the theory that certain things 
are worth knowing and others are not begs the question of edu- 
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cational reform; but as a working theory we have to have it, 
unless we admit that the whole of human experience is worthless 


as a guide.” 


American Soldiers to be Taught Trades During Recon- 
struction Period 


Thousands of American soldiers who have never had any 
trade are going to have a chance to learn one under the tutelage 
of Young Men’s Christian Association instructors before they 
return to America. It is hoped by this plan that the soldiers, no 
matter what their vocation before the war, will go back home 
better equipped for it or for something better before they enlisted. 

Fifty instructors from the United States already are busy 
with classes of American soldiers in the United Kingdom, and at 
least fifty more are needed before January 1, 1919. It is esti- 
mated that for each of the 100 Y. M. C. A. secretaries enlisted 
in this work five volunteer instructors can be obtained from the 
ranks of the soldiers. This would give a “faculty” in the British 
Isles of 600 men capable of teaching 10,000 men in actual class 
work, between 10,000 and 20,000 in correspondence studies and 
of giving lectures every week to from 25,000 to 50,000 troops. 

The work in France is much greater, of course, and there 
the Y. M. C. A. is receiving the cooperation of the military forces 
in fitting the American soldier for a useful occupation when he 
has finished the job under Generals Foch and Pershing. 

This great Y. M. C. A. plan is based upon the work the 
New Zealand Y. M. C. A. has done in England, which has chal- 
lenged American admiration. American workers have visited the 
New Zealand camp for convalescent troops in the southeast of 
England, where the New Zealanders are cultivating intensively a 
forty-acre farm and where the New Zealand troops are learning 
to be better farmers than ever. 

Technical instruction for American soldiers is to include the 
study of automobile gas engines and aircraft engines; mathe- 
matics, from arithmetic to trigonometry; mechanical drawing, 
agricultural drawing and topographical draughting, plan reading 
and estimating principles of mechanics, principles of electricity, 
arts and crafts, general principles of agriculture, which will in- 
clude model farms and demonstration in truck gardening and the 
raising of poultry, hogs, cattle, etc., with courses in dairying and 
every other branch of farm work. 
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WHY T. COLEMAN DU PONT LIKES TO 
HIRE A HEALTHY MAN 


“I always want a man who looks after his health. A 
strong, upstanding, square-shouldered fellow, whose muscles. 
are whipcord rather than putty, is usually apt to forge ahead 
against all sorts of odds. The man who is of inferior 
physique and who doesn’t look after his health properly is 
less likely to succeed. Good health, in a sense, is at the 
base of all business achievement, for the pace nowadays is 
too grueling for weaklings. The time a man’s best effort is 
most needed is when a crisis has to be faced; and unless a 
man is thoroughly fit physically, the extra strain and stress 
and emotion are apt to play havoc with him at the crucial 
moment. Year after year I kept myself so strictly in trim 
that my weight did not vary five pounds from what it was 
when I left college. 

“To win in the business game—or any game, including 
the game of life itselfi—you must enjoy it. There is some- 
thing wrong with a man who does not enjoy his work more 
and more as he gets older. This is not only my experience, 
but I find it is the experience of a number of successful 
men with whom I have talked. A man should grow happier 
as he grows older, and he can grow happier—I don’t see 
how he can fail to grow happier—if he is on the right terms 
with his work. 

“Here again, however, the question of health enters. To 
enjoy business, to enjoy life, to be fit to carry out hard or 
big things, a man must be in sound physical condition. 
Therefore, any young man who aspires to become a leader 
in his line should early realize the vital importance of 
strengthening, building up and tuning up his physical ma- 
chine. I have emphasized the necessity for having ambi- 
tion; but ambition is not likely to get a man anywhere 
unless he has a head, a body and hands capable of carrying 
out his ambition. Mere wishing gets a man nowhere. He 
must back up his wishes with action, and action is ‘de- 
pendent in no little measure upon a man’s physical stamina.” 
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INSTRUCTION TO INSURE AMERICANI- 
ZATION OF ALIENS 


A Paper Presented by A. H. Wyman of the Carnegie Steel Company, 

and a Member of the Special Committee on Unskilled Labor and 
Americanization Presented to the Pittsburgh Chapter at a Meet- 
ing of the Section on Unskilled and Semi-skilled Labor. 


Promoting Attendance in English Classes 


The term “Americanization,” as used in educational work, has 
been exceedingly general. However, the following three ele- 
ments have formed the basis of all schemes for teaching new 
Americans : 

First—The teaching of English. 

Second—Preparation for taking out Second Papers in Citi- 
zenship. 

Third—Preparation of the individual for larger expression of 
himself, in his home, his work, and his community. 

In the teaching of English, the endeavor has been to develop 
two vocabularies, which may be termed vocational and avoca- 
tional vocabularies. By vocational vocabularies we mean those 
words which will be of value to the workman in his particular 
occupation. In the avocational vocabularies are included words 
which are used in the home and on the street. Courses that have 
included both vocabularies have had wonderful success in teach- 
ing true American ideas and ideals. Often the public school and 
public library courses have neglected the use of the vocational 
vocabulary. 

The preparation made by non-industrial agencies to bring their 
pupils up to the standard required by the Naturalization Courts 
oftentimes limits the courses to the examination questions alone. 
In doing this, we lose sight of the main object of Americaniza- 
tion study, which is the teaching of true American ideas and 
ideals. The non-American should be taught the proper methods 
of living. He should grow to have a different and better attitude 
toward his work. A stronger relationship should be fostered 
between the non-American and community life. By doing so he 
has reached the height of his citizenship work. 

Oftentimes the non-industrial institutions have taken the atti- 
tude that the education of new Americans must be largely gen- 
eral, and have looked upon the institutions as being unapprecia- 
tive of educational values, while, on the other hand, the industries 
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have considered Americanization work as being impractical. The 
industries have often looked at the problem only from the view- 
point of the workroom, and have used their Welfare Work and 
Educational Department for means of publicity. If a scheme 
whereby the viewpoints of the public institutions and industry 
can be combined, a more efficient work will be accomplished. 

The agencies offering education for non-Americans are as 
follows: 

1. Y. M. C. A. and other semi-public institutions. 

2. Local Board of Education. 

3. State Board of Education. 

4. Local industries. 

The Y. M. C. A. has extended its Americanization work to 
the communities where large numbers of non-Americans have 
congregated, largely from the social standpoints through coop- 
eration with local industries. The Industrial Secretary .encour- 
ages local Educational Agencies to carry on the work. Besides 
organizing classes, the Y. M. C. A. has developed the social in- 
stincts of the new Americans by offering various entertainments, 
such as motion pictures, lectures, patriotic gatherings, and other 
cosmopolitan clubs. The Y. M. C. A.’s in the Atlantic coast 
cities have grasped this opportunity to develop the non-American 
to an appreciation of his own powers and responsibilities. 

The Chambers of Commerce in a large number of cities have 
organized non-American people into definite educational activ- 
ities and a secretary is hired to take charge of all phases of this 
work. They operate free public evening schools strategically 
placed in various foreign sections of the city, and under direct 
supervision of the Superintendent of Schools. The Playgrounds’ 
Association conducts recreational activities in the public evening 
schools one evening each week under the supervision of the 
Superintendent of Playgrounds. The Director circulates regular 
bulletins among the Industrial Superintendents, division heads, 
foremen, and other employers of labor, with sane and healthful 
suggestions to increase the attendance of the non-English-speaking 
men and women. He should obtain the close cooperation, of all 
local organizations coming in contact with immigrants, which 
would include visiting nurses, employment agencies, associated 
charities, foreign societies (benefits and insurances), foreign 
churches, public libraries, foreign papers, foreign leaders, local 
press, various patriotic associations, Clerk of Common Pleas 
Court, Clerk of United States Court, factory classes on request, 
factory campaign. ‘ 
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English Schools (Methods of Securing Attendance) 
Twice a year campaign to secure large attendance of foreign 


workmen. 
(a) Distribution of handbills in foreign section and the 


lants. 
: (b) Distribution of large colored night-school posters. 

(c) Organizing various agencies coming in contact with for- 
eigners. 

(d) Distribution of map of city or town location of public 
evening schools, publication of this map in all daily and foreign 
newspapers. 

(e) Factory surveys during one month to secure data for 
factory enrollment. 

(f) Factory enrollment at beginning of evening school term 
in September Night School Teachers’ Institute. 

Intersectional Americanization Conference with group of 
large employers of foreign labor. 

Securing employment for night school pupils out of work. 


In General 


Gathering material on social center activities in public evening 
schools for foreigners, from which the committee can make defi- 
nite recommendations to the public school authorities and recom- 
mend suitable legislation and adequate appropriations. 

Gathering data as to how individual factories acquired effi- 
cient methods in handling the detail of the Americanization 
campaign in their plants. 

Distribution of this data in form of bulletins after its con- 
sideration and analysis by the committee. 

Definite effort to constantly impress upon the employers of 
foreign labor, the economic gain in increased industrial efficiency 
secured by sending workmen to the public evening schools. 

Publishing a booklet giving authentic information for immi- 
grants in cities, preparing to be American citizens—distribution 
of same, free. 

To a degree, the Chamber of Commerce has assisted Boards 
of Education to take a broader and more sympathetic attitude 
toward local industries, and on the other hand has brought these 
industries to appreciate the importance of establishing means of 
education. 

The following plan has been worked out to increase attendance 
of non-English-speaking workmen in the free public night schools, 
and in preparing them for American citizenship. This’ plan has 
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been successful in dealing with smaller plants and factories 
through the cooperation of the superintendent and foreman. 

First—Ascertain how many foreigners -are employed in your 
plants and how many of them should be attending night school 
to learn to speak English. For plants who have instructed their 
employment managers to keep a free night school and citizenship 
record for each new man hired, this will be a simple matter. A 
number of plants make a survey and get this information. Uni- 
form blanks for this can be obtained from the Bureau of Amer- 
icanization. 

Second—Gather together all possible night school pupils at 
noon hour, or at such other time as is convenient. Outline in a 
brief speech or through an interpreter the advantages of attend- 
ance, and urge them to attend night school regularly. Tell them 
that on application of ten or more non-English-speaking immi- 
grants promising to attend regularly, free night school classes will 
be opened in any of the city public schools nearest to their resi- 
dences. Distribute handbills and display same prominently on 
bulletin boards, giving the name and location of the free~night 
schools in operation. Ask all the foremen to show the men how 
to find the school nearest to their homes on the map, and how 
to get there. 

Third—From your list of men of foreign birth pick out the 
men who really need the training. Let all the foremen help theit 
men to fill out their registration cards furnished free by the 
Bureau of Americanization. Have the foreman tell the men to 
take these cards with them to school. Make up a school attend- 
ance list. A sample page of-an ordinary time book can be used 
showing a good way to make up such a roll, or blank cards can 
be obtained from the Bureau of Americanization. Such a list 
should contain the name of the employe, his check number, the 
school he attends, and other important information. 

Fourth—Having started the men to attend the schools on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings, from 7:15 to 9:00 
P.M., the problem’ is to see that they do not quit or get dis 
couraged. On the last school night of each week the teacher 
will give each man a card showing his record of attendance for 
that week. The men should bring these cards to work with them 
and drop them in a special night school box which should be 
placed at the gate through which the men enter and leave the 
plant. You already have your roll made up when you make 
your survey. Now the cards in the box should be collected 
and used to mark your roll. When the roll shows that any one 
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of your men has not been at school for a period of two weeks, 
this should be reported to the foreman under whom the man is 
working. The foreman should in a friendly and sympathetic 
manner urge the man to make an effort to attend the free public 
night schools and learn to speak. English and to become an 
American citizen. This personal contact will stimulate regular- 
ity of attendance and promote a better understanding between 
employer and employe. 
Cooperation Between Industry and the Community 

It would seem that the best scheme for conducting activities 
with non-English employes is through the cooperation between 
industry and the community. At the present time, education 
within the industries is conducted through one of four forms 
of organization: 

1. Separate Department of Education. 

2. Department of Welfare. 

3. Department of Labor. 

4. Some combination of these departments. 

All educational work should be closely connected with the 
Welfare and Labor Departments. 

At the present time industries are using both voluntary and 
compulsory methods of securing attendance at English classes. 
When the men volunteer to attend class they are generally un- 
paid for their time in the classroom. Where compulsory attend- 
ance is instituted, some industries pay for a man’s time and 
some do not. In most instances where the individual is paid for 
attending classes, he works a full day in the industry and attends 
the class either directly before or directly after his work. His 
time in the classroom is then paid for on the basis of the average 
wage which he receives in the shop. 

Of the various plans which are in practice for securing at- 


‘tendance at English schools in industries, the one which pro- 


vides compulsory attendance with pay seems the most desirable 
for the following reasons: 

1. Any system which is to reach all classes of employes must 
be compulsory, because only by insisting on attendance will a 
school be able to reach the less ambitious type of man who, from 
the standpoint of the community and the industry, requires train- 
ing in English just as much as the man who would avail himself 
of voluntary opportunities. 

2. A purely compulsory scheme without remuneration would 


tend to result either in dissatisfaction or in the refusal of work- 
men to continue to be employed in the industry. 
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3. A voluntary scheme with pay would still fail to reach 
certain individuals who would be getting sufficient pay to pro- 
vide the necessaries of life, but would fail to exert themselves 
to the extent of regular attendance at a class for the teaching 
of English. Irregular attendance in the voluntary system with 
pay would tend again to lead to complications which would 
disturb labor conditions in the industry. 

In the spring of 1915, with the cooperation of the superin- 
tendent of schools and the superintendent of evening classes, an 
investigation of evening schools in Chicago was made. During 
that year, of the 17,613 who were enrolled, only 7% attended 
as many as 70 out of 80 evenings of the session, and 23% at- 
tended less than 20 evenings. The inference drawn from such 
figures by those who do not know all the facts is that the immi- 
grant is to blame for this showing. The newspapers called atten- 
tion to the large number of non-English-speaking residents in 
the South Chicago district, and the small number that had taken 
out their citizenship papers. The papers quite rightly reasoned 
that something was wrong. The men who are employed in the 
steel mills of South Chicago work twelve hours a day for one 
week on a day shift, and the next week on a night shift. The 
classes the city offers these men meet four evenings of every 
week throughout a term of twelve weeks. In order to gain some 
first-hand information as to the reason why those who desired 
to learn English had dropped out in such large numbers, the 
following investigation was made. The reasons given by 341 
for dropping out of these classes were as follows: 


Industrial causes 

Overtime work 

Changed from day to night work 
Changed jobs, unable to get to school by 7 P.M. 36 
Fatigue after the day’s work. . 
Dissatisfaction with school 

No classification of students 
Discouraged over progress 

Teacher unable to speak their language 
Indifference of teacher 

Change of teacher 

Illness or some family difficulty 

All other reasons 
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Ways by which a large number of these people might be kept 
in attendance immediately suggest themselves. The frequent 
formation of new classes and a follow-up system would secure 
the reattendance of most of those who leave on account of ill- 
ness or with the beginning of the busy season in their trade. 

Chicago conducts one very interesting and successful day 
school for adults near the center of the business district. Stu- 
dents are allowed to attend the whole day or such part of the day 
as they are free. 

Conclusions 

The best scheme for carrying on education for non-English 
employes is one of cooperation between the industry and the 
community. Wherever possible the industry and the local school 
should work together. 

Each educational agency has a distinctive viewpoint. The 
Y. M. C. A. undertakes its work with a very distinct social aim. 
The Public and State School Boards have a background of 
educational experience which should never be ignored. The in- 
dustry makes a demand for the highest degree of efficiency in 
the education of its employes, and offers the mechanism for 
uniting educational work with safety and welfare work. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed upon the necessity for the fore- 
man maintaining a proper attitude toward the men working un- 
der him. In a number of industries, definite work is being car- 
ried on in the education of foremen to an appreciation of the 
opportunities which they have for cooperating with American- 
ization work, and for becoming active agents in carrying it on. 

In view of the preceding outline in which I have attempted 
to present a general idea of some of the existing conditions in 
Americanization work, I will briefly summarize a few points that 
might increase attendance of non-English-speaking immigrants. 


In Industry 

1. Appoint an official, superintendent or foreman to be charged 
with the duty of urging immigrant employes to attend night 
school to learn English. Such officials can check up attendance 
and act as a clearing-house of information for employes and for 
teaching them the aim of the Americanization school. 

2. Post notices, printed in English and the foreign languages, 
describing evening school facilities, and insert them in the pay 
envelopes of foreign employes. 

3. Register and list all non-English-speaking employes for use 
of school officials and teachers. 
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4. Enroll employes for English classes in the plant. 

5. Hold plant meetings and invite school officials, teachers, 
and others, to talk to employes on advantages of evening schools, | 
citizenship, thrift, safety, home owning, sanitation, etc. 

6. Give preference in making promotions to those increasing 
their efficiency by attending night school. 

7. Compulsory attendance with pay may be advisable to start. 


In Community 


1. Appoint Committee on Americanization to cooperate with 
Bureau of Americanization, to extend free evening school fa. 
cilities. r 

2. Interview priests and clergymen and interest their active, 
support. 

3. Distribute notices, folders and leaflets, giving information 
about evening school advantages. 

4. Opening public schools as social center. Activities to be 
fostered by Playground Superintendent for evening school pupils. 

5. Unite heads of the various foreign societies to meet with 
committee, and give expression to their viewpoints on all matters 
concerning their people. 

The following bibliography was used in the preparation of 
this special talk on “Americanization” : 
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“Education and Americanization”—C. R. Dooley, “Industrial 
Management,” October, 1917. 

“Americanizing the American Born Toilers”—George B. Fout, 
“Iron Trade Review,” August 1, 1918. : 

“Making Americans on the Railroad”—Publication by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System, April 27, 1917. 

“Valley Americanization Committee Report’”—Farrell, Penn- 
sylvania, Report for 1917. 

Booklet on “Americanization”—“A discussion of present con- 
ditions with recommendations for the teaching of non-Americans” 
—Charles H. Paull, The Solvay Process Company. < 

“Americanization Movement Essential for Efficiency of City 
Government”—John Collier, Realty Magazine, December, 1917. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, 
Bulletin Number 13 of the Immigration Committee, published 
June 15, 1917. 

Pamphlets on “Americanization,” published by the National 
Americanization Committee. 
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The Seventh Annual Convention of our Association will be held 
in Chicago probably in June, 1919—The Executive Committee 
Authorizes the Engagement of a Field Secretary whose Functions 
will be to Organizé Local Chapters, to Secure Additional Class 
“A” Members, to Actin an Advisory Capacity to Class “A” Mem- 
bers, and to Secure Data for the Sub-committees to be Used in 
Their Reports—The Executive Secretary Reports that the Chi- 
cago, New York and Philadelphia Local Chapters have Resumed 
Activities—Sixth Volume of ‘Proceedings to be Ready for Dis- 
tribution about December 10th—President Rowe Reported a 
Large and Enthusiastic Meeting of the Sub-committees in New 
York November 25th. 


President Rowe presided at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee, held in New York on November 26th; others present 
were Dr. Galloway, Secretary; Messrs. Dietz, Yoder, Dooley, 
Parke, Wright, McLeod and the Executive Secretary. 

The Treasurer’s report was read by the Assistant Treasurer. 
This report showed a cash balance on hand of $5,229.59. 

The membership report was read and approved. This report 
showed a gain of 7 Class “A” members since the last meeting 
of the Executive Committee. The Executive Secretary reported 
that the total membership to date was 123 Class “A” members, 
93 Class “B” members, and 101 Class “C” members. 

The special committee (consisting of the president, first and 
second yice-presidents and executive secretary) appointed to con- 
sider the matter of taking membership in the National Emer- 
gency Council, reported that after thoroughly studying the mat- 
ter the Committee felt that our Association should not take 
membership in the Council for the reason that the activities of 
the Council lie largely outside those to which our Association is 
devoting its attention. Upon motion of Mr. Wright, seconded 
by Mr. Yoder, the report of the committee was accepted. 

It was regularly moved and seconded that we extend the 
courtesy of sending the Special and Confidential Reports to the 
officers of our Association and to the members of the Executive 
Committee. 

The Executive Secretary reported that the Chicago, New York 
and Philadelphia Local Chapters were about to resume activities, 
and that conditions were favorable for the organizetion of the 
Southern New England Chapter with headquarters at Bridgeport, 
and the Western New York State Chapter with headquarters 
either at Niagara Falls or Buffalo. 
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The Executive Secretary reported that the sixth annual vob 
ume of Proceedings would be ready for distribution about De 
cember 10th. 


Seventh Annual Convention 


The Sixth Annual Convention of our Association, which was 
to have been held in Chicago the first week in June of the present 
year, was annulled due to war conditions. Upon motion, duly 
seconded and unanimousiy carried, it was decided that our Asso- 
ciation should hold its seventh yearly convention in Chicago, as 
the guests of the Chicago Local Chapter, early in June, 1919. 

President Rowe reported that he had met with the chairmen 
of the Association’s sub-committees and the Executive Secretary 
on Monday, November 25th, and that all of the chairmen had 
been present at the meeting except two. President Rowe. further 
reported that each chairman present presented a constructive out: 
line of the work that his committee will undertake prior to the 
convention in Chicago next June. 


Authorized to Engage a Field Secretary 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee held in New 
York on August 6th, the matter of hiring a field secretary was 
discussed and referred to a committee consisting of the presi- 
dent, first and second vice-presidents, and the executive secre- 
tary. This committee recommended that a field secretary should 
be engaged as soon as a suitable candidate could be found and § 
inaugurated into his work. After full discussion of the subject 
the report of the committee was unanimously approved and the 
same committee was instructed to find a candidate for the posi- 
tion and to engage his services. Some names were suggested by 
the members present and those suggested will be considered 
together with any others who may care to apply for the position, 
preference will be given to members of our Association. The 
principal duties of the field secretary will be: (1) to organize 
and institute local chapters in communities where conditions are 
favorable to such action; (2) to secure new Class “A” members; 
(3) to act in an advisory capacity to our Class “A” membership; 
(4) to secure data for the sub-committees to be used in con- 
nection with their reports. There will undoubtedly be other 
activities assigned to the field secretary. 

President Rowe presented a bill which has beer? introduced 
into Congress by Senator Hoke Smith, the object of the bill being 
to create a department of education to be represented by a secre- 
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tary in the President’s cabinet. Upon motion this bill was re- 
ferred to the president, first and second vice-presidents and the 
executive secretary for any recommendations that they may care 
to make at the next meeting of the Executive Committee. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned, sub- 
ject to the call of the President. 


/ 


Women Workers a Success, Says Railways Company 


The use of women employes on the surface lines has been 
highly successful, according to the New York Railways Company. 

“War conditions, the draft, enlistment, and Government regu- 
lations have brought about a shortage of men which has necessi- 
tated the employment of women on our lines. Before accepting 
applications from outside women, an opportunity was given to 
women of the ‘New York Railways Family’ to file applications 
for places vacated by male employes entering the military service. 

“Many of the wives and women members of families of em- 
ployes with the colors are now in our service. The women em- 
ployes are satisfied with their employment and are successful in 
this new field of endeavor as is evidenced by the hundreds of 
women in the service. 

“The management is making every effort to make their work- 
ing conditions as attractive as possible. Rest, comfort and locker’ 
rooms, well lighted and ventilated, and containing tables, chairs, 
and toilet facilities in charge of a matron, have been provided 
at the various terminals. 

“Telephones have been installed for calling the employe for 
her ‘run.’ This eliminates the necessity of waiting around the 
car barns. These rooms afford privacy, rest and shelter in in- 
clement weather. Women employes have the same rights to the 
service and advice of our nurses for themselves and their fam- 
ilies as male employes, and are permitted to rest two or three 
days from time to time as they may desire. They also are given 
opportunity to join the ‘association’ and enjoy the benefits for 
sickness and insurance.” 


Vocational Training to Be Conducted at Camp Dix 


Ten thousand wounded or disabled soldiers are to receive 
vocational instruction at Camp Dix, New Jersey. Preparations 
are making for their arrival. The camp’s development battalions 
will take care of and instruct the wounded and the seven big 
war relief organizations will help to effect the desired results. 
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MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr., SEES DAWN OF 
NEW ERA 


Tells Business Men Time Has Passed When Industry Can Be Taken 
as Private Matter—Outlines Business Creed. 


Speaking before the Reconstruction Congress of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., defined 
an industrial creed, to all ten provisions of which he suggested 
capital, labor and the public might subscribe. 

Referring to the end of the war, Mr. Rockefeller said in his 
address: 

“One of the most useful lessons which the struggle has taught 
is the value of cooperation. To-day we stand at the threshold 
of the period of reconstruction, and as we turn from the prob- 
lems of war to the problems' of peace we may look for such 
success in solving the latter as has been attained in dealing with 
the former only as we are animated by the same spirit of co- 
operation and brotherhood. The hope of the future lies in the 
perpetuation of that spirit and its application to the grave prob- 
lems which confronts us nationally as well as internationally. 
Among these problems none is more important, because of its 
ramifying relations, or more pressing, from the fact that it 
touches almost every department of life, than that of industry. 

“Obviously the day has passed when the conception of industry 
as primarily a matter of private interest can be maintained. To 
cling to it is only to lay up trouble for the future and to arouse 
antagonism. In the light of the present, every thinking man must 
adopt the view that the purpose of industry is to advance social 
well-being rather than primarily to afford a means for the accu- 
mulation of individual wealth. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that industry cannot be successfully carried on unless not 
only the community and the workers are adequately served, but 
those whose money is invested are enabled to realizeca just 
return. 

“Might not the four parties to industry subscribe to an in- 
dustrial creed somewhat as follows: 

1. I believe that labor and capital are partners, not enemies; 
that their interests are common interests, not opposed, and that 
neither can attain the fullest measure of prosperity at the ex- 
pense of the other, but only in association with the other. 

2. I believe that the community is an essential party to in- 
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dustry and that it should have adequate representation with the 
other parties. 

3. I believe that the purpose of industry is quite as much to 
advance social well-being as material well-being, and that in the 
pursuit of that purpose the interests of the community should be 
carefully considered, the well-being of the employes as respects 
living and working conditions should be fully guarded, manage- 
ment should be adequately recognized and capital should be justly 
compensated and that failure in any of these particulars means 
loss to all four. 

4. I believe that every man is entitled to an opportunity to 
earn a living, to fair wages, to reasonable hours of work and 
proper working conditions ; to a decent home, to the opportunity 
to play, to learn to worship and to love, as well as to toil, and 
that the responsibility rests as heavily upon industry as upon 
government or society, to see that these conditions and oppor- 
tunities prevail. 

5. I believe that industry, efficiency, and initiative, wherever 
found, should be encouraged and adequately rewarded, and that 
indolence, indifference, and restriction of production should be 
discountenanced. 

6. I believe that the provision of adequate means of uncover- 
ing grievances and promptly adjusting them is of fundamental 
importance to the successful conduct of industry. 

7. I believe that the most potent measure in bringing about 
industrial harmony and prosperity is adequate representation of 
the parties in interest; that existing forms of representation 
should be carefully studied and availed of in so far as they may 
be found to have merit and are adaptable to the pene condi- 
tions in the various industries. 

8. I believe that the most effective structure of representation 
is that which is built from the bottom up, which includes all em- 
ployes, and, starting with the election of representatives in each 
industrial plant, the formation of joint works’ committees, of 
joint district councils, and annual joint conferences of all the 
parties in interest in a single industrial corporation, can be ex- 
tended to include all plants in the same industry, all industries in 
a community, in a nation, and in the various nations. 

9. I believe that the application of right principles never fails 
to effect right relations that the letter killeth and the spirit maketh 
alive; that forms are wholly secondary, while attitude and spirit 
are all important, and that only as the parties in industry are 
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animated by the spirit of fair play, justice to all, and brotherhood 
will any plans which they may mutually work out succeed. 

10. I believe that that man renders the greatest social service 
who so cooperates in the organization of industry as to afford 
to the largest number of men the greatest opportunity for self- 
development and the enjoyment by every man of those benefits 
which his own work adds to the wealth of civilization. 

“As the leaders of industry face this period of reconstruction, 
what will their attitude be? Will it be that of the standpatters, 
who take no account of the extraordinary changes which have 
come over the face of the civilized world and have taken place 
in the minds of men?” 


The Importance of After-the-War Education 


Saturday Evening Post: No after-war question requires 
more earnest attention than public education. And with due re. 
spect for every intelligent movement toward better methods of 
instruction, we cannot have a great deal better article of public 
education unless we are willing to pay a great deal more money 
for it. That is fundamental. And if we do not care enough 
about public education to be willing to pay a great deal more 
for it than we have ever paid in the past let us drop our cant 
and talk about something else. 


LOCAL CHAPTER NOTES 


A special meeting was called, on December 8th, of the Pitts- 
burgh Local Chapter to organize a new section of the Chapter 
to cover the relations between the industries and the public 
schools of the Pittsburgh District. A similar section has been 
organized by the New York Chapter. 


Mr. E. E. Sheldon, Supervisor of Apprentices of the R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company, advises the BULLETIN that the Chi- 
cago Local Chapter is again in active operation, and will shortly 
furnish for the BULLETIN an outline of the work planned for the 
season. 


Mr. Fred R. Jenkins, Director of the Educational Activities 
of the Commonwealth Edison Company of Chicago, is making an 
effort to increase the Class “A” membership of our Association 
in Chicago and vicinity prior to our Seventh Annual Convention 
in that city next June. 
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MEETING OF SUB-COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Almost Every Committee Was Represented at the Meeting in New 
York on November 25th and the Reports Submitted Indicate a 
Complete Development of the Subjects Assigned for Discussion 
at the Annual Convention in Chicago Next Year. 


In the BuLLtetin for December there was notice of a call 
for a meeting of the chairmen of the sub-committees of our As- 
sociation, which meeting was held in New York on November 
25th. The following chairmen were present, also President Rowe 
and the Executive Secretary: 

Dr. Lee Galloway, Chairman, Committee on Organization 
and Administration, New York University, New York City. 

Dr. Paul Kreuzpointner, Chairman, Committee on Continua- 
tion Schools, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Altoona, Pa. 

Mr. J. K. Brugler, Jr., Chairman, Committee on Methods of 
Instruction, Western Union Telegraph Company, New York City. 

Mr. C. E. Shaw, Chairman, Committee on Public Education, 
the Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Mass. 

Dr. Frederick A. Crum (representing Mr. Sydney W. Ashe), 
Committee on Health Education, the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Newark, N. J. 

Mr. Burr A. Robinson, General Chairman, Committee on 
Employment, United States Rubber Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. Henry C. Link, Chairman, Section II, Committee on 
Employment, Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Dr. Henry C. Metcalf, Section III, Committee on Employ- 
ment, Bureau of Municipal Research, New York City. 

Mr. John C. Bower, Chairman, Section IV, Committee on 
Employment, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. John McLeod, Chairman, Committee on Marketing, 
Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Harriet Baker, Chairman, Committee on Office Work 
Training, the New York Edison Company, 130 East 15th Street, 
New York City. 

Dr. E. B. Gowin, Chairman, Committee on Executive Train- 
ing, New York University, New York City. 

Mr. F. R. Carey, Chairman, Manufacturing Section, Com- 
mittee on Trade Apprenticeship, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Lester, Pa. 

Mr. C. E. Strait, Chairman, Steel and Iron Section, Com- 
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mittee on Trade Apprenticeship, American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 

Mr. H. T. Waller, Chairman, Committee on Skilled and 
Semi-Skilled Labor, the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 

Mr. J. E. Banks, Chairman, Committee on Unskilled Labor 
and Americanization, American Bridge Company, Ambridge, Pa. 

Mr. E. E. Sheldon, General Chairman of the Committee on 
Trade Apprenticeship, forwarded his report. Mr. Thomas Gray, 
who was appointed chairman of the Railroad Section of the 
Committee on Trade Apprenticeship, has gone into government 
service and therefore this chairmanship is still to be filled. 

President Rowe called the meeting to order and each chair- 
man in turn arose and discussed the plans of his committee and 
the activities that would be undertaken prior to the seventh an- 
nual convention to be held in Chicago next summer. . 

The meeting continued until well into the evening, as each 
chairman had an interesting report to make and there were com- 
ments on the reports by the other chairmen present. As a result 
of the meeting there is every promise that the committee reports 
to be read and discussed at the Chicago Convention will far 
exceed the commendable efforts of the committees which have 
reported at previous conventions of our Association. 


Honors for George A. Ranney 

George A. Ranney, secretary and treasurer of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, was elected president of the Na- 
tional Implement & Vehicle Association at the twenty-fifth annual 
convention of that organization. Mr. Ranney is the Class “A” 
representative of his company in our Association, and has been 
active in the activities which our Association has carried on. He 
has gained his present position with the International Harvester 
Company and recognition which has come purely on his merits. 

He began low in the ranks of the International Harvester 
Company in 1898 and gradually won promotion until in 1913 he 
was elected Secretary of the company, and the following year 
a Director. < 


NEWSY NOTES 
At the Auburn Works of the International. Harvester Com- 
pany there are eight employes who have been in the service of 
that company for terms of years ranging from forty-two years 
to fifty-four years. Few companies can show a better record 
than this. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


New York Chapter is Reorganized, and Starts its Activities with a 
Well Considered Program—P. E. Wakefield, Secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Chapter, sends an Account of the Work which has 
been Accomplished, and which Information will Undoubtedly 

Prove Helpful to the Other Chapters. 


Reorganization of the New York Chapter 


On Friday evening, November 29, a really momentous meet- 
ing was held in the training bureau of R. H. Macy & Company, 
New York City. On that night a reorganization of the New 
York Chapter of The National Association of Corporation Schools 
was effected. The Chapter has been in existence about three 
years, but, as in the case of several other Chapters, the war 
had curtailed its activities to such an extent that the meeting of 
November 29 practically amounted to a renaissance. 

Thirty-three members of the Chapter were present when 
the meeting was called to order by Mr. John T. Scanlon, the 
retiring Chairman. The brilliant future ahead of this country 
during the next few years and the big part in that future to be 
assumed by our Association, both by the national body and the 
New York Local Chapter, were the outstanding points in Mr. 
Scanlon’s address. 

The report of the nominating committee was thereupon sub- 
mitted and approved, after which a rising vote of thanks was 
tendered to the retiring Chairman. 

The following officers were unanimously elected: 

Chairman—A. S. Donaldson, R. H. Macy & Company. Vice- 
Chairman—F. L. Devereaux, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. Secretary-Treasurer—John F. Kelly, the New York 
Edison Company. Members of the Executive Committee—H. 
Viola, Schwarzenbach Huber Company; Paul H. Nystrom, In- 
ternational Magazine Company ; H. V. R. Scheel, Brighton Mills ; 
Paul C. Holter, W. R. Grace & Company; G. M. Basford, Loco- 
motive Feed Water Company; F. P. Pitzer, Equitable Life As- 
surance Company ; R. L. Houston, Tabulating Machine Company ; 
James S. Hedges, Andrew H. Kellogg Company; Homer S. 
Pace, Pace & Pace; J. L. Turner, New York Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company. 

The new Chairman, Mr. A. S. Donaldson, then took the 
chair and presented a tentative outline of the work of the Chap- 
ter for the coming year. The creation of sections, or sub-com- 
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mittees, similar to those which have proven so successful in 
Pittsburgh, was proposed, each section to deal with a special 
topic of vital interest to industry. A list of such topics was sub- 
mitted to members to be selected by majority vote. As a result 
of the vote the following subjects will be intensively studied and 
discussed by the sub-committees this year : 

Employment Plans 

Office Work Training 

Women in Industry 

Health Education 


Upon motion it was also decided to add another section to 
cover methods of cooperation between educational institutions and 


the industries. 
Mr. Donaldson then appointed the following members to 


serve as a Program Committee: 
Mr. F. P. Pitzer, Chairman 


Miss Thayer 
Mr. Brugler 


Brief but happily appropriate congratulatory remarks by 


Messrs. Basford, McGrail and Henderschott closed the meeting, 
which was followed by an informal reception. This social getting- 
together after the meeting, with the invaluable aid of delicious 
refreshments, served its purpose well in bringing the members 
into closer personal touch with one another. 

The following week, December 6, Mr. Donaldson met the 
Executive Committee of the Chapter and presented to them a 
list of the names selected by him to head the various committees 
and sections. With one or two changes, the list was approved. 

Upon a suggestion of Mr. Basford, the appointment of com- 
mittee and section chairmen was made provisional in order to 
permit the committeemen selected to consider whether or not 
they are sufficiently interested in the particular topic assigned 
them to give proper attention to it. The Chapter Chairman also 
is thus afforded more titme to become thoroughly acquainted with 
the members, and to discover those best fitted to head committees. 
As the success of a Chapter has been proved to depend very 
largely upon the work of the various Chairmen, this is a most 
important consideration. 

The Committee agreed (for the present, at least) to hold 
one meeting monthly, when a carefully prepared program will 
be offered and a limited time for discussion allowed. For the 
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general meetings Mr. Donaldson has offered the use of his 
‘ Training Bureau. It is planned to hold the next meeting the 


first week in January. 


Newsy Letter About the Activities of the Pittsburgh Chapter 
By P. E. WAKEFIELD, Secretary-Treasurer 


It is with gratification that we, in Pittsburgh, note in the 
December BULLETIN that you were able to make an exception 
of the Pittsburgh Chapter in your statement regarding the pro- 
posed rehabilitation of the local Chapters of the Association. 
The Pittsburgh Chapter is indeed in a flourishing condition. At 
this date our mailing list contains one hundred and forty names, 
classified as follows: 

Officers of other Chapters 
Executive Committee 
Class “A” members 
Class “B” members 
Class “C” members 
Chapter members 
Non-members 


Three sections of the Chapter are in regular operation, hold- 


ing monthly meetings ; and a fourth section, whose function will 
be to cover the relations between industry and the public schools 
in this district, will be organized to begin work in January. The 
attendance at the section meetings ranges from twenty to forty. 

In this connection it occurred to me that other local Chap- 
ters, in organizing or reorganizing their work, might find some- 
thing of value in the two features of our work in Pittsburgh that 
have contributed most to our success. Some time since, I sent 
you some blueprints of data that had been arranged for the 
benefit of the officers of the Pittsburgh Chapter, and a copy of 
the mailing list that we maintain. A large part of this data was 
taken from the constitutions of the National Association and of 
the local Chapters. It was included in these sheets only for the 
convenience of the Chapter officers. Copies of these sheets were 
mailed to the Chairman and Secretary of each of the other local 
Chapters, but I would like to take this occasion to emphasize the 
two features referred to. 

The first is the definite and uniform plan for organizing the 
work of all the sections of the Chapter. Each section holds an 
organization meeting. Every effort is made to have as large an 
attendance as possible at this meeting, of all who are interested 
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in the work of that particular section. At this meeting the sec- 
tion chairman submits a prepared list of all the subjects per- 
taining to the work of that section that would likely be of inter- 
est to the section members. He also invites suggestions for 
additional subjects. Then, if nine subjects are to be discussed 
during the year, each member present marks a ballot showing 
which nine of the proposed subjects he is most interested in, 
These ballots are counted, and the nine subjects that receive the 
most votes are then arranged into a program for the year’s 
work. The date, time, place, and subject of each meeting is de- 
terminated at the beginning of the year’s work. We have found 
it advisable also to have a special leader for each meeting, who 
usually prepares a paper on the subject. These leaders are also 
chosen at the beginning of the year for the entire year, and the 
whole is drawn up in the form of a complete program for the 
year, which is distributed to all whose names are on the mailing 
list of the Chapter. 

The second feature is our system for distributing the records 
of the section meetings. The secretary of each section writes 
the minutes of each meeting of his section. He prepares as many 
copies of these minutes as there are names on the Chapter mail- 
ing list. This mailing list is maintained by the Chapter secre- 
tary, and includes the names of the officers of all the other 
Chapters, the officers and executive committee of the local Chap- 
ter, the Class “A,” Class “B,” Class “C,” and Chapter members 
in the Pittsburgh District, and the non-members, who are those 
that attend the meetings, but who have not yet joined the Chap- 
ter. This mailing list is kept in a card file, and a copy is written 
on transparent paper, from which blueprints can be made. After 
each section meeting the section secretary sends the minutes of 
that meeting to the Chapter secretary. At the end of each month 
the Chapter secretary sends to each person whose name is on 
the mailing list a copy of the minutes of each meeting of each 
section that has been held during that month. In this manner a 
complete distribution of all records is obtained. In addition to 
this main mailing list, each section secretary keeps a private 
mailing list of those who are particularly interested in the work 
of his section: To these he sends special announcements of all 
meetings of his section. We are arranging to have postal cards 
printed in blank, which the section secretaries can fill out with 
the date, time, place, subject, and leader of the meeting. These 
notices are mailed a few days before each meeting as a reminder 
to all who are connected with the section; We are arranging 
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also to have the programs of the four active sections printed in 
folder form, for distribution to the managing heads of all in- 
dustrial concerns in this district, with the suggestion that they 
appoint someone from their company to attend these meetings 
and get acquainted with the work of the Chapter. These folders 
will be sent to non-member companies that have not heretofore 
beeri represented at our meetings, and if we are able to hold the 
interest of these new men, we anticipate a steady increase in 
the Chapter and Association membership in this district: 


November Meeting of Pittsburgh Chapter 


The Chairman, Mr. Shoup, announced that the leader for the 
evening would be Mr. W. D. Forsythe, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company Machine Works, and that his topic 
would be “Shop Problems—What to Teach and How to Teach 
It.” 

Mr. Forsythe presented an interesting paper on the topic as- 
signed for the evening. He then amplified the subject-matter of 
his paper by stating that in addition to class work, the appren- 
tices are given talks on practical shop subjects by executives of 
various departments of the works. [Illustrations and graphic 
representations are largely used to illustrate and clarify the prob- 
lems. He stated that it is necessary to interest the boys and 
keep them interested, and the accomplishment of this depends 
largely on the interest the instructors take in the boys and in 
their work. Instructors in general should be given a free hand 
to use their own methods. 

A very interesting discussion followed the reading of the 
paper, during which it was brought out that the work of the 
public schools, while giving boys the fundamentals of mathe- 
matics, does not enable them to analyze practical problems; in 
other words, they readily solve abstract problems, but fail to 
solve the concrete problems presented in industry. Another way 
of stating it is that they learn by rule and not by application. 

Mr. Forsythe’s statement that arithmetic taught during three 
years of the course should be devoted to abstract problems and 
that one year be given to applied problems, provoked a great deal 
of discussion. The consensus of opinion was that all arithmetic 
taught in trades courses should be applied, and that concrete 
problems should be presented and principles discovered by which 
to solve them. 
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NEWS ITEMS ABOUT OUR MEMBERS 


Hostility of Politics to Business Must End, Says G. M. Dahl, Vice. 
President of the Chase National Bank—Information About the 
Training Department of R. H. Macy and Company—The Way 
to a Better Job at the National Cash Register Company—Ap. 
prenticeship Course of the Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
—How Montgomery Ward & Company’s Attendance Bonus Plan 
Works—The du Pont School at Hopewell, Virginia—Henry Diss. 
ton & Sons Establish a Cafeteria for Their Employes—Educa- 
tional Courses of the Eastern Manufacturing Company—The 
Packard Motor Car Company Woman’s Technical School. 


In the Department of Training of R. H. Macy and Company 


How many of our employes are aware of the opportunities 
that are presented to them daily in the Department of Training? 
Not many, we fear, as our store family changes so frequently 
that it is hard for this information to be passed on by word of 
mouth. That is why we are going to publish this educational 
outline in Sparks, hoping that those who read it will feel free to 
consult the staff in the Department of Training and avail them- 
selves of such courses as appeal to them. 


INSTRUCTION IN SYSTEM 


A. Now that our advertisements for help carry the caption 
“Experience not necessary,” we are getting many sales clerks 
who are entirely new to department store work. For this rea- 
son we are leaving their first day in the store free from any for- 
mal instruction. This day is to be devoted to getting acquainted 
in the department, not only with the stock, but with their fellow 
workers. It is hoped that very soon we shall have a Reception 
Committee, who will take care of new employes and introduce 
them properly throughout their departments. 

B. On the second, third and fourth days of employfnent all 
‘ew sales clerks will receive regular instruction in how to make 
at sales checks and how to take care of other matters of routine 
system in the Department of Training. The hours for instruc- 
tion are 11 a.M., on the second day; 9 a.M., on the third day; and 
10 a.m. and 4:30 p.M., on the fourth day. 

C. For two weeks the Department of Training’ follows up 
the sales checks of all new sales clerks, and during this time any- 
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one who is in doubt about his or her work should apply to Mr. 
Johnson for information. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


Across 34th Street, located in the Riker-Hegeman Building, 
is the attractive classroom where our Continuation School meets 
five mornings of the week, from 8:45 to 10:45. 

To this school are sent twenty-eight of our younger em- 
ployes in order that they may brush up on the fundamental sub- 
jects so useful in everyday business life, such as arithmetic, spell- 
ing, reading, writing, local geography and personal hygiene. 

Each class has three months’ training under one of the best 
teachers available from the Board of Education. At the end of 
this term certificates are awarded by a representative of the 
Board of Education. A sure future is then opened up for the 
graduates of this school, and under the guidance of the Depart- 
ment of Training their progress is closely watched. 


SALES CLERKS’ CONFERENCES 


Not everyone can attend the various regular courses given 
by the department ; therefore, Miss Feeney has made an arrange- 
ment by which those sales clerks who have been with the firm 
not less than one month and not more than three months are to 
be allowed to attend a series of conferences on salesmanship, 
which will be held at 10:30 A.M., three days a week. Each one 
of these groups of thirty will hold three conferences, and it is 
hoped in this manner that all of our new sales clerks may quickly 
become acquainted with our policies and principles. 


JUNIOR TRAINING CLASS 


This class is the means whereby our younger employes may 
pass into the larger field of opportunity of selling. Those who 
are selected to be raised to the rank of Junior Sales Clerks are 
fortunate in having the chance to approach their new work fully 
equipped and fully trained. 

A good sales clerk should be thoroughly familiar with the 
whole organization of the store in which she sells. Therefore, 
it is arranged that Junior Sales Clerks shall spend their mornings 
in the Receiving Department marking the merchandise which 
they are learning how to sell so well. After lunch they obtain 
their practical experience by selling in some designated depart- 
ment, and from 4:30 to 5:30 comes their classroom instruction 
under Miss Feeney. In that last hour all the experiences of the 
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day are explained and clarified and gradually the framework of 
a substantial, fundamental training in selling is built up, 

The points covered in this course are: 

A. Salesmanship and system. 

B. Store organization. 

C. Store directory. 

D. Demonstration sales. 

From the ranks of these sales clerks desirable openings in 
many departments are filled. The Department Managers at 
anxious to obtain members of our junior selling force, and ap 
plications for our graduates are more than we can fill. 


SENIOR TRAINING CLASSES 


A. Textile Class. 

The study of textiles is a fascinating one and many of our 
sales clerks can testify to this, as they are graduates of this class, 
Miss Feeney has prepared a most comprehensive outline and 
teaches the following subjects in separate groups: 

A. Cotton materials. 

B. Silk materials. 

C. Woolen materials. 

Those sales clerks who have specialized in any one of these 
courses know the value of being perfectly well grounded in the 
material that they are selling. A sales clerk who knows het 
merchandise thoroughly has the advantage over her customer and 
can approach the consummation of each sale with ease. 

B. Non-textile Class. 

A similar course to the one in textiles is that in non-textiles 
directed by Mr. Crosson. This course covers the following 
subjects : 

A. Leather goods. 

B. Glassware, pottery, etc. 

Very few stores throughout the country have gone into th 
study of non-textiles, and our sales clerks are unusually fortt- 
nate in having this opportunity to become specialists in their own 
line of merchandise. < 

Demonstration sales are held in the departments during both 
the textile and non-textile courses and many most valuable le 
sons are learned in this way. Criticism of the sale is offered t 
the class and it is surprising how many points of interest arise if 
any one sale. 

6. Those who have taken these courses and have begun t0 
find out what a lot there is to learn about the merchandise which 
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is carried in a department store will be interested to know that 
there is a Technical Library in Miss Feeney’s classroom for their 
further guidance. An excellent list of books on all textile and 
non-textile subjects has been compiled for reference work, and 
either Miss Feeney or Mr. Crosson will be glad to give what 
assistance they can in selecting the proper reading matter for any 
who wish to use this library. 

7. A Seminar Class is held every Monday evening at 7:30 
for buyers interested in the study of design and color. This 
course is directed by Mr. Crawford, of Women’s Wear, and 
much that is of interest is sure to develop. 

It is the desire of the Department of Training that any em- 
ploye who finds herself in need of special instruction, either in 
store system, salesmanship or any other branch of store work, 
shall be perfectly free to consult with any of the staff. A little 
individual instruction may sometimes smooth out a seeming diff- 
culty, and this service is always available to any employe or De- 
partment Manager. who wishes to use it. 

For the information of those who are not acquainted with 
the members of the staff, the following may be of interest: 

Superintendent of the Department of Training—Mr. A. S. 
Donaldson. 

Assistant Superintendent of the Department of Training— 
Miss M. Sidney. 

Instructor of System—Mr. C. A. Johnson. 

Instructor in Salesmanship and Textiles—Miss G. Feeney. 

Instructor in Non-textiles—Mr. L. Crosson. 

Recreational Director—Miss D. Storms. 

Special Writer—Miss M. Lovell. 

Charge of Follow-up Work—Miss H. Knowles. 

Teacher of Continuation Class—Miss E. Huebner. 


Hostility of Politics to Business Must End 


Writing in the house organ of the Chase National Bank of 
New York City, Mr. G. M. Dahl, Vice-President of the bank, 
gives expression to this great truth: 

“There will be legitimate and honest differences of opinion 
as to the most statesmanlike and economical methods of accom- 
plishing this purpose (a sensible reconstruction program), but 
unless the problem is approached with sympathy toward the 
business of the country and a keen and genuine desire to aid and 
promote it instead of to handicap and obstruct it, the problem 
cannot be solved. Politicians must learn to respect business. 
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The country cannot prosper, the country cannot meet foreign 
competition with the incubus of bitter political hostility to legiti- 
mate commercial enterprises. This country, in the past two 
decades, has swung from the extreme of an abject worship of 
captains of industry to a sentimental criticism of all money- 
making. Sound economics requires a knowledge of human na- 
ture and an understanding that selfishness plays a’ legitimate part 
in all human endeavor. Legitimate governmental control of 
business so as to avoid injustice and extortion is not inconsistent 
with an honest recognition of the fact that initiative and enter- 
prise demand commercial rewards. The preaching of an ideal- 
istic humanitarianism for others and the practice of the most 
cold-blooded selfishness for themselves has been characteristic 
of our politicians, and this attitude constitutes a serious menace 
to our success as a nation.” 


Apprenticeship Courses of Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Company Apprentice 
Course was started in January, 1910, with five boys and a lim- 
ited amount of flodr space. The enrollment has grown steadily 
so that we find to-day a shop of 125 boys occupying 12,000 feet 
of floor space. 

The Course is conducted entirely on a production basis, 
forming an important productive unit in the Tool Department. 
Mr. J. F. Raymond, who reorganized the Boardman Trade 
School, is head of the Apprentice Course. He is assisted by six 
instructors of wide experience and all expert mechanics. The 
shop contains complete equipment of necessary machines, and a 
classroom in which mathematics, drafting and kindred subjects 
are taught. 

To young men starting out in life, the Apprentice Course 
makes a strong appeal and offers excellent advantages, such as: 

First—The boys are carefully selected with a view of choos- 
ing the right material upon which to build both character and 
skill, thus insuring congenial associates. 

Second—A lving wage is paid, sufficient to support the boy 
decently while he .5 learning his trade. 

Third—The apprentice receives a thorough and complete 
training in one of the most desirable and highest paid trades a 
man may choose. 

Fourth—Opportunities for advancement are plentiful. Boys 
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who show special ability are admitted into the Winchester Train- 
ing Course, where they are trained for executive positions. 

Fifth—Three years’ intensive training under special instruc- 
tors and with equipment concentrated in one shop equals four 
years under the usual system of shifting about the plant. A cer- 
tain amount of time is, however, given to working in shops about 
the plant, thus enabling the boy to broaden and choose his final 
location. 

Sixth—After graduation, the boy, who now finds himself a 
man, is in line for advancement and further development with 
this company, although under no obligation to remain here. 





The Way to a Better Job at the National Cash Register 
Company 

The National Cash Register Owl Classes afford a big oppor- 
tunity. They give a chance to learn the business of the com- 
pany. They help to develop into better factory or office men 
or to start them on the way to success as salesmen. 

What other company in the country holds out such a chance 
to its employes? No matter where a man is working, whether 
in the humblest place in the factory or office, he is asked—yes, 
persistently invited—to take advantage of an Owl Class training, 
free of all expense. A fine clubhouse with well-lighted and 
convenient classrooms, is placed at the disposal of every ambitious 
employe for the price of signing a card signifying his desire to 
become a member of one of a dozen classes. 

At the clubhouse, an employe comes in contact with the offi- 
cers of the company, who are always looking out for good work- 
ers. Company officials feel it their duty to search for capable 
help. The most natural place to go is to the Owl Classes, to 
which employes who want to get ahead would naturally turn 
for training in order to make more money for themselves and 
the company. 

When the company picks out an employe he goes up as fast 
as his ability permits. The company puts no premium on length 
of time in its service. It places no moral or industrial value 
upon mere blood, relationship; its best places are not filled with 
relatives of company officials. 





How Montgomery Ward & Company’s Attendance Bonus 
Plan Works 

Many employes on receiving their September bonus had no 

idea whether or not the amount was correct. Employes ought 
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to keep track of their bonus just as carefully as of their pay 
envelope. The following is a table showing the six months’ 
bonus at various wages and the deductions for late and absent: 


EXAMPLES OF BONUS EARNINGS AND DEDUCTIONS 
Loss from Loss from Loss from 


wWeerty cond,» Ham'hice Escw hic Beta 
Wages Bonus Late Day Absent Day Absent 

$ 9.00 $23.40 $.23 $.35 $ .70 
10.00 26.00 .26 39 78 
11.00 28.60 .29 43 .86 
12.00 31.20 31 47 94 
13.00 33.80 34 1 1.02 
14.00 36.40 36 55 1.09 
15.00 39.00 39 99 1.17 
16.00 41.60 42 .63 1.25 
17.00 44.20 44 67 1.33 
18.00 46.80 47 70 1.40 
19.00 49.40 49 74 1.49 
20.00 52.00 52 78 1.56 
21.00 54.60 55 82 1.64 
22.00 57.20 57 .86 1.72 
23.00 59.80 60 90 1.79 
24.00 62.40 62 93 1.87 ‘ 


Note: Above figures are on a basis of six months’ service. 

If your time of service between July 1 and December 3], 
1918, is less than six months your bonus and deductions will be 
lower in the proportion that your period of service bears to six 
months; for example, a person employed September Ist and re- 
maining continuously in our employ till December 21st, would be 
credited with four months’ service, or two-thirds of the full six 
months’ period. At $18.00 per week his bonus and deduction 
would be as follows: 


Eoss from Loss from Loss from 


Perfect Bonus for Bonus for Bonus for 

Weekly Record Each Time Each Half Each Full 
Wages Bonus Late Day Absent Day Absent 

$18.00 $31.20 $.31 $.47 $.94 





The du Pont School 


An interesting industrial educational project has recently 
been inaugurated by the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
at their Hopewell, Virginia, works, where 16,000 men are em- 
ployed. It was the purpose of the company to organize courses 
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covering the chief technical operations of the plant. Dr. LeRoy 
Weller, an experienced educator and former college president, 
was brought to Hopewell to outline the courses and organize the 
school. The magnitude of the task can be understood only when 
it is stated that the Hopewell works was producing over 1,000,000 
pounds of guncotton per day; was manufacturing ten times as 
much nitric and sulphuric acid as was made in the entire country 
before the war; and was also making chlorine. It has three 
immense power plants, a maintenance department capable of 
building and maintaining a city of 25,000 people, and an office 
force of about 450. 

The courses cover all of the chemistry involved in the manu- 
facture of guncotton, starting with the crude fiber ; the manufac- 
ture of nitric and sulphuric acids, and chlorine; the operation of 
a power station, including pumps, electric generators, light. and 
telephone; information dealing with construction and mainte- 
nance ; commercial subjects, including stenography and typewrit- 
ing ; practical mathematics ; common branches ; French and Span- 
ish. In general chemistry alone there was an enrollment of 136, 
and in advanced, technical chemistry courses, 132. The total 
enrollment was about 800. 

In outlining the courses and in organizing the school Dr. 
Weller had the hearty cooperation of the officials and leading 
men of the plant. The securing of a faculty was not difficult, 
since there are a thousand university and technical graduates in 
the plant. Three of the general superintendents lecture on the 
technical chemistry involved in their departments. The twenty- 
three members of the faculty represent the leading universities 
and technical schools of the country. Many of them combine 
theoretical training and practical experience in a rare degree. 
Several of them were experienced teachers. For efficiency in 
the kind of work they are doing they rank favorably with most 
university faculties. A few of the technical courses are unique, 
and are offered nowhere else in the country. Only two teachers 
were brought in from the outside. They devoted all of their 
time to commercial subjects. 


Henry Disston & Sons Establish a Cafeteria for Their 
Employes 
Our Employes’ Restaurant is well under way, and we hope 
that we will be able to open it the early part of this year. The 
restaurant will be operated on the cafeteria plan, which is noth- 
ing more than an efficient shop for catering, run on steam and 
electricity. 
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The establishment will cover 14,400 square feet. The main 
dining room will be a lofty, well-lighted and ventilated hall, 
60 x 160, and will have a seating capacity of 900 persons. The 
kitchen, or actual food preparing shop, will -be equipped with all 
modern mechanical appliances for preparing meals. 

Meat, dairy products, and vegetables will be stored in re. 
frigerated rooms, cooled by an electrically driven ice machine. 
Meat, as well as-vegetables, will be prepared, before cooking, in 
special rooms where mechanical appliances, in the form of an 
electric meat chopper and an electric paring machine, will be pro- 
vided. Modern ranges will be provided for cooking all meats 
and vegetables. 

Vegetables will be cooked in steam cabinets and soup in 
steam jacketed kettles. 

A special pie baking department with electrically driven 
mixer and gas oven will prepare home-made pies. 

The food will be cut and prepared on steam-heated tables 
and transferred on trucks to the service counter piping hot. 

Each patron will be provided with a tray, knife, fork, and 
spoon, and will pass along the serving counter, where the foods 
will be displayed ready to be picked out, starting with bread and 
butter, and finishing with pies, salads, and coffee. In such a way 
the service is very rapid; up to twenty people can be served per 
minute. 

In addition to the main counter, there will be a counter for 
milk, ice cream, candy, cigars and tobacco. 

The soiled dishes will be gathered in small trucks and trans- 
ported to a special dish washing department, where an electric 
dish washing machine, capable of washing 6,000 dishes per hour, 
will clean them. 


Educational Courses of the Eastern Manufacturing Company 


The Night Classes for Women are to be held in the Service 
Department or other place designated later, beginning December 
2nd, with one lesson a week. We plan to have classes in Short- 
hand, English, Physical Culture, Elementary Hygiene, First Aid, 
Home Care of the Sick, Sewing. : 

All information may be obtained in the Service Department. 

The Night Classes for Men for the 1918-19 term will be 
held in the Service Department and will commence Monday 
evening, December 2n@% as follows: 

English and Composition—Monday evening. 

Mechanical Class—Monday evening. 
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Industrial Management—Tuesday evening. 

Arithmetic—Wednesday evening. 

Chemistry—Thursday evening. 

Special effort is being made to. inform foreign-born em- 
ployes that the opportunity is opened to learn the English lan- 
guage. The language of America is necessary to their success. 
It helps them to make friends. It helps them and their families 
to learn more of their new country. It brings to them better 
jobs. They are urged to learn English for their own need. 

If there is a man or woman in any department who cannot 
speak, read and write the English language, feel responsible for 
them. Ask them to come to the Service Department for informa-- 
tion regarding Night School. Read the notice announcing the 


courses. 


Packard Women’s Technical School 
By Ht SIBLey 


Given a convent, a burgomaster, a Kronprinz (now some- 
what shopworn), the Three Maids of Ypres, twenty-seven gas_ 
bombs and a Packard idea to work with, any scenario carpenter 
ought to build a topnotch thriller. 

In this case, however, we'll merely couple the facts together 
and let the story shift for itself. 

It begins back in 1914, when nations still had some faith -in 
the integrity of their neighbors. Pére Verbeke, citizen of Ypres, 
confiding his three motherless daughters to the protection of the 
good sisters of the Convent of St. Jean, embarked for America 
to seek that fortune which awaits the persistent and deserving 
alien. 

Just as he had become established in Detroit and was pre- 
paring to send for his children, Kultur reared up ‘on its hind legs 
and made a lunge at Belgium. Subsequent events in Flanders, 
which concern the Verbekes, are the best described by the fluent 
Laura, whose tongue is as limber as her style is graphic, and 
whose command of English would shame many a foreign-born 
citizen of much longer residence in the States. With an occa- 
sional lapse into the more expressive French, Mademoiselle Ver- 
beke narrated thus: 

“Ma foi, it was exciting! The Uhlans—fierce men with long 
spears on big-black horses—came to the convent and drove the 
nuns away, and sent us to Ypres, and made the Mayor pay 
fifteen million francs not to burn the town, and the soldiers drove 
the people out of their houses, and—(pause for breath)—they 
were diables, ceux Boches! and the Kronprinz came too—-Oh, he 
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was a smarty! He had a big camion load of baggage, and had 
it piled in the Mayor’s house, and he made the Mayor get out——" 

“And the Mayor had to sleep in the public square with the 
German horses,” interposed Anna. 

“But I guess he had better company than if he had stayed 
at home, n’est-ce-pas?” added the facetious Esther. 

Then Laura went on to tell how, after a brief period of 
German occupation, the British drove the Huns out of Ypres, 
which didn’t please the latter a little bit, so they proceeded to 
raze the city with well-known Prussian thoroughness. 

On the first morning they sent over twenty-seven gas bombs 
—twenty-seven by actual count, at twelve-minute intervals; the 
Maids of Ypres recall that very distinctly. These terrified 
youngsters were huddled in a house in the residence section when 
a bomb tore part of the roof away. 

“Why didn’t you go into the cellar?” 

“We couldn’t, because there wasn’t any cellar,” explained 
Anna, simply. “Besides, a bomb came into the cellar window of 
a neighbor’s house and killed the whole family.” 

Came a lull in the bombardment and with other panic- 
stricken citizens, aided by the kindly Tommies, they fled to safety 
back of the lines. In places they were forced to climb over piles 
of dead bodies of their compatriots. Followed many vicissitudes 
and eventually they made their way to Bordeaux and thence to 
America and Detroit. 

Which brings us right up to the Packard Technical School, 
for here the three Verbeke gitls enrolled and graduated, and 
are now efficient producers of the Packard idea, in concrete form, 
the Liberty motor. 

These Belgian girls are but one example of the cosmopoli- 
tan personnel, drawn from far countries and widely varied es- 
tates, which is being molded and trained into an efficient and uni- 
fied productive body by the Packard women’s technical school. 

You will find among the students normal school graduates, 
trained nurses, school ma’ams, switchboard operators, depart- 
ment store clerks, girls to whom “shop work” is as foreign as 
embroidery would be to a stoker. And then they run to the other 
extreme—the alien born with an extremely sketchy knowledge of 
English, and the illiterate, whose education ceased almost as 
soon as it was fairly begun. To inculcate the principles of frac- 
tions and decimals in such neophytes is a task that would try the 
patience of a lady Job. 

Again, even though the beginners may be intellectually alert 
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. and possess a fair measure of education, they still retain the 


Feminine Mind. It is proverbial that the Feminine Mind’s con- 
ception of applied mechanics is to drive a nail with a hair brush; 
that her idea of accuracy is amply satisfied with the inconstant 
graduations of a cambric tape measure. 

Fancy taking such raw material as this in hand and teaching 
it to verify limits of ten-thousandths of an inch; making it as 
familiar with a bevel protractor as with a darning needle; train- 
ing it to feel as much at home before a back-geared, cross-feed 
engine lathe as before a sewing machine, and—capable of as- 
sembling a Liberty motor that will run! Let derisive man, who 
maintains that woman cannot even wind a two-dollar alarm clock 
successfully, come and inspect with his own eyes the sleek air- 
craft engine that has been assembled by women students ex- 
clusively, and which now roars away with as menacing a growl 
as any of those turned out by the men. 

Our school flourishes. Nearly three thousand students have 
enrolled since it was started in May. The daily applicants aver- 
age twenty-five (not counting Fridays, which is a jinx day for 
women) and there are 250 students always under instruction. 
The persistent and interested make rapid progress ; the incompe- 
tents and disturbers are eliminated. Remains a conscientious and 
efficient little army of women workers, 1,600 strong, of Pack- 
ard’s 2,250 women workers, that has passed from the school 
to the Packard war shop. 

Many of the alumni have distinguished themselves. Note- 
worthy among them is Myrtle E. Perkins, a vivacious, independ- 
ent little Miss who is now on the road for the Packard technical 
service department. Men for service garage work grew scarce 
as the U. S. Motor Transport Corps overseas grew bigger, and 
it is Miss Myrtle’s job to travel here, there and everywhere to 
train women to fill their places. 

Others out through the shops have become forewomen, able 
executives in their respective departments. The instructors in 
the school were once undergraduates, and attained their positions 
after passing the required examinations. Even now a separate 
school, or class, is conducted for the instructors, in which they 
are given higher training in mathematics, mechanical drawing 
and kindred subjects. 


Wilson & Company’s Profit-Sharing Plan 


Thomas E. Wilson, President of Wilson & Company, an- 
nounces that all steady-time employes of the packing concern 
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would have an opportunity to participate in the profits of the 
company, in accordance with a plan which would be made known 
soon, in addition to receiving as a Christmas present the usual 
10 per cent cash bonus of their last six months’ salary. Particj- 
pation in the profits of the company will be through ownership 
of shares of the original issue of $20,000,000 of common stock, 
which will be sold to employes at an attractive price and on easy 
terms of payment. 





Hon. George B. Cortelyou Chairman of the Labor 
Adjustment Board 


Hon. George B. Cortelyou, former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and also at one time Postmaster General and President of 
the Consolidated Gas Company, of New York, a Class “A” mem- 
ber of our Association, has been selected by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York as chairman of a Com. 
munity Labor Board for New York City. The work of this 
Board will play an important part in guiding the readjustment 
of labor relations after the War. Prior to the last presidential 
election, Mr. Cortelyou was often mentioned as a desirable can- 
didate for the Republican nomination. The selection of men of 
Mr. Cortelyou’s ability and standing is an excellent evidence of 
the importance of satisfactory labor adjustments. 


Big Shortage of Teachers 

According to the United States Bureau of Education, 50,000 
teachers’ places are vacant, and 120,000 persons are teaching this 
year who have never before taught a class. Several thousand 
schools have actually closed or have remained unopened because 
it was impossible for the local trustees to find teachers. The 
lowered standards in many places and the total lack of instruc 
tion in others means a loss to the children of the nation which 
cannot be replaced. The shortage of teachers affects nearly every 
State in the Union. Many urgent requests have been made for 
the assistance of the bureau, for it is clearly impossible for some 
of the States to man their schools with the teachers available in 
their own borders. Practical and effective response will be made. 


ORGANIZATION OF SUB-COMMITTEES 


Organization and Administration work as a function of manage- 
Dr. Lee Gattoway, Chairman. ment in typical instances. 


york. roe University, New Dr. Pav. eeminenen te 


Duties: 


To determine the best methods of 1400 Third Avenue, Altoona 
organization of educational Pa. 
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Duties: 


To study the application of the . 


Smith-Hughes Vocational Ed- 
ucational Law and other con- 
tinuation school developments 
and report the progress of each. 
Methods of Instruction ; 

Mr. J. K. Brucrer, Jr., Chairman. 

Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To suggest courses of reading 
and study in the technique of 
methods of instruction with 
suggestions showing their spe- 
cial application to different 
types of corporation schools. 

Public Education 

Mr. C. E. SHaw, Chairman. 

Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Framingham, Mass. 
Duties: 

To determine how fully the Pub- 
lic School System of the United 
States is meeting the educa- 
tional and training requirements 
of modern business and indus- 
try and study ways and means 
for a closer co-ordination 
where such can be applied 
without interference with the 
broader purposes of public ed- 
ucation. 

Health Education 

Mr. Sypney W. Asue, Chairman. 

General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Duties: 

To codify the principal sources 
of sickness, death and injury in 
the industries of the United 
States and to suggest remedies. 

Personnel Relations in Industry 

Mr. C. E. Hoox, Chairman. 

American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 
Duties: 

To determine how best to classify 
“personnel relations” in indus- 
trial institutions and to suggest 
the form of organization best 
adapted for the handling of this 
problem. 

Section I—Employment 
Mr. Burr A. Rosrnson, General 
Chairman. 

United States Rubber Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 143, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Duties: 

To continue the study of Labor 
Turnover from the development 
as given in the Confidential 

Report No. 1 with special at- 
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tention to such methods for ac- 
counting by which the cost of 
labor turnover may be deter- 
mined. 
Section II—Psychological Tests 
-and Results Secured from 
Such Tests 
Dr. Henry C. Linx, Chairman. 
Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 
Section III—Job Analysis 
Section IV—To Study and De- 
termine the Proper Rela- 
tionship that should be 
Maintained Between the Em- 
ployment Division and the 
other De ents of an 
Industrial Institution 
Mr. Joun C. Bower, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Duties: 

Indicated by the title of each of 

the last three sections. 
Marketing 

Me. Joun McLeop, Chairman. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Duties: 

To determine what are the vital 
factors in Marketing and what 
are the elements of Efficiency 
that are lacking in present day 
methods. 

Office Work Training 

Miss Harriet Baker, Chairman. 

= — 15th Street, New York, 


Duties: 

To determine under what condi- 
tions is organized training for 
office boys, clerks, and stenog- 
raphers advisable. 

Technical Traini 

Me. A. B. Benepict, Chairman. 

Goodman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 
Duties: 

To continue the study of how em- 
ployers of technical graduates 
can best co-operate with tech- 
nical schools. 

Executive Training 

Dr. E. B. Gow1n, Chairman. 

New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 
Duties: 
To continue the study of how 
employes may be trained for 
Tra binges 5 at ship 
e¢ Apprentice 
Me. E. E. Swetpon, General 
Chairman. 
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R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, Chicago, III. 
Section I—Railroads 
Duties: 

To continue the study of the de- 
velopment of desirable appren- 
tices in Railroad operation. 

Section II—Manufacturing 
Mr. R. F. Carey, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, Lester, 
Pa. 
Duties: 

To ascertain under what condi- 
tions and to what extent is ap- 
prentice instruction desirable 
in a manufacturing plant. 


Section III—Steel and Iron 
Mr. C. E. Strait, Chairman. 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 
Duties: 
To ascertain in what divisions of 
a steel mill it is desirable to de-_ 


prentices. 


Akron, Ohio. 
Duties: 


tional programs 


ers. 


ization 


American 
Ambridge, Pa. 


Duties: 
To determine the 


Class “A” Members 

AppressocraPH Company, 901-11 W. Van Buren Street, Chi- 

cago, 
pon - 7 
AMERICAN 
AMERICAN 
AMERICAN 
AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Company, New York, N. Y..Mr. 
Bripvce Company, Pittsburgh, Mr. 
Harp Rupser Company, New York City 

Locomotive ComPany, Schenectady, N. ‘ 

Rotting Mitt Company, Middletown, Ohio 

AMERICAN SHEET AND Tin Prats Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co., 15 Dey St., N. 

Armour & Company, Chicago, Illinois....... stnntensseve cicnes Mr. 
Atcuison, Torexa & Santa Fe Rattway Co., Topeka, Kan.... 
Tue AtTLtantic Rerininc Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tue Bett Tetepnmone Company oF Pennsytvania, Philadelphia, 


a. 
Tue Britton Macutne Toot Company, Bridgeport, Conn 
Tue Bricaton Mitts, Passaic, . 
Burrouvcus Appinc Macutine Co., Qrekt, Bieh.«.cccccccscces Mr. 
A Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa M 

Carnecige Steet Co., Pittsburgh 
Tue Centrrat Nationa, Bank 

Tue Cuase Natronat Banx, New York, N. 
Tue CLevecann-Cuirrs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich 
Cotumsra Steet & SHartinc Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Coeranen Eptson Company, 72 W. Adams St., 


COMMONWEALTH Steet Company, St. Louis, Mo...........- eee 
Consotipatep Gas Co. or N. Y., 4 Irving Place, New York City. Mr. 
Consotrpatep Gas, Erectrtc Licnt & Power Co. or BALTIMORE, 
Baltimore, Md. M 
Tue Crocker-WHeeter Company, Ampere, New Jersey 
Curtis Lumper & Mitt Worx Company, Clinton, Iowa........ Mr. 
Dennison Manuracturtnc Co., Framingham, Mass Mp. 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 
Dopce Manvuracturtnc Co., Mishawaka, | Ee ease Mr. 
Tue Dow Cuemicat Company, Midland, Michigan 
R. R. Donnettey & Sons Company, Plymouth Place, cor. Polk, 
Chicago, Ill. 
E. I. puPont pe Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware 
EASTERN Manuracturtnc Company, Bangor, M . 
Eastman Kopaxk Co., Rochester, >) & i eEpt—pRee 
Extiort-Fisner Company, Harrisburg, .Pa............-se+eeeee Mr. 
Ettswortn Cortrertes Company, E Pe Mn accncsdcavene Mr. 
Eguiraste Lire Assurance Society, New York, N. Y 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., New York, N. Y.........0-+0e+ -» Mr. 
Fetrs & Company, erp - Pa 
Gas Derensez Prant, Long Island City, N. Y 
Genera Exvectratc Company, Schenectady, N. Y 
Goopman_Manvuracturinc Company, Chicago, II] 
Tue B. F. Goopricu Co., Akron, Ohio............seeceeeeeee Mr. 
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